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HEINERLE : THE PEASANT ARTIST 
By Emil Frommel. 

Translated from the German by K. IV. Bent. 

( With permission.) 

BOOK III.— IN THE TOWN-. 

Chapter I. 

“ THE STUDIO.” 

Who does not know the wonderful town which is built fan- 
shaped, in which all the chief streets converge towards the central 
point, the Castle, so that every stranger can find the right way 
at once ? Where, in the middle of the town a pyramid stands, 
not quite so high as the one near Cairo in the wilderness, but 
whose point none of the boys have attained, who play there 
daily in defiance of the police ? 

People abuse the town, because instead of being on the banks 
o tie Rhine it is situated beside a dry ditch; and they may 
say anything else they like about it, the author can allow none 
o tiesc deti actions; and the reason is that it is dear to him, 
an ie can never forget it. And if any one wishes to know why, 
e is at ns service, and he will not grudge the postage stamp 
which the information would cost. There in a side street, which 
ormer days was not so finished as now, stood Heinerlc’s 
e v iome. I have helped the courteous reader over the parting, 
i one as to stand by while two take leave of each other 
en pro onging it immoderately), one may be excused for 
ee in^ impatient, and that the reader should not become, much 
SS , err ublisher, or the printer. With the godfather it was 
y s iort, 01 we know him from his own pen, and as he wrote 

e was , and one could say of him in the fullest sense : “The 
bird is known by its feathers.” 

All that belonged to Heinerle in his room was packed up to 
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go with him. His bed, his che^T 7 — — 

even the bullfinch. He must t a t- ’ US pictures > the birr w , f . 
a thread should remain there of ^ him > and 

pnated to Heinerle. I n the town he J? 'J od , father had appro- 
which he should feel home-like • for d a S0 have his room 
it is to sing in a strange town • ’ thC godfathe r knew what 


“There is nothing dearer in the world to 
T 1 ^ my httle room where Hive.” 


me 


And so he had arranged it for h;™ u- 

astonished beyond measure at the wavhT 5’ a ? d . H f ner was 
own former room repeated. ^ which he found his 

Whilst he was with his nar^nfc it 

parting was harder, not merely because Ms^atl"^’ There the 
end, but because Frau Huber was full «r 1 'l as near his 
with the godfather. Oid Huber gave 

I-Iemer you are taking a different way to the one I though, 

hiaven hT't ' ’ 1 “ l 2 ce " sa,d - ‘ a ”“>>’» will makes his 

heaven | but it may be also his hell, according to the use each 

one makes of it. But I will give you my blessing on your way 

Don’t forget your mother, she is the only inheritance I can leave 
you.” 

All these words cost Heinerle much heartache. His mother 
went a couple of miles with him, and on the way took heart to 
admonish Heinerle not to forget his morning and evening 
prayers, and bade him consider that to become holy is also an 
art, and indeed a great one, and begged him not to forget what 
he had learnt at the godfather’s. Heinerle promised all these 
things without reserve, also that he would come over every 
quarter as formerly, to see his mother. Then they parted, 
and Ileincrle waved his handkerchief to his mother for a long 
time. 

The godfather had taken lodgings for him at an old widow’s 
near his master’s house, high up in a garret, from whence he 
could look out upon the open country far away above the roofs. 
It was arranged with his master that Heinerle should be engaged 
to work with a watchmaker in the evenings, in order to improve 
his knowledge and to help to maintain himself; the remaining 
part of the day he should devote to Art. 

The master sat in his room beside his palette, an we11 011 
working without looking up as Heinerle entered. vl ° e 
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coloured cap was set on his grey locks, his whole ffiZT ' 
to work and thought, and had something noble mrl c test,fied 
it. And yet it looked different to the godfather’s 
s.milanty For between spirit and spirit there is a diff * ^ 
All round the walls were the finest engraving 0 f 
painters, and on a table covered with a white cloth stood 
an o, 1-lamp, a cup of tea. Heinerle cleared his throaMn ’ T 
to attract attention, and the master looked up and ^ ^ 
Heinerle, looking so fresh and already wellg™/ tith hf 
ruddy cheeks and blue eyes. ’ 11S 

“Aha,” said he, “here is the artist from the Black Forest 
bit down here for the tune. You have had a noble godfather 
and master, who has won my heart. You will give me no 
trouble here, I hope. Behave well and keep from bad com- 
pany, and bethink you that Art is a high vocation, and if you 
can make nothing good out of it, leave it alone and remain a 
watchmaker. But if you are steady you can learn something 
here. For here you will have to work, and without toil man 
has nothing in this world. And now I will tell you your day’s 
Work. In the summer at four o’clock, and in the winter at five, 
you come here and sweep the room and light the fire ; and every 
Saturday you wash the floor clean. And then you sharpen the 
graving tool and whatever else is necessary ; then you put the 
etching-room in order, and take care of the passages. At twelve 
o’clock you have dinner, and at one o’clock come here again ; 
and at five you go to the watchmaker. So now you know what 
you have to do, and keep to it.” 

Heinerle gazed at the master, took the offered hand, shook 
it duly, and said : “Yes, sir.” 

Then his work was shown to him, and he went into the studio, 
which to artists is the same as the “ shop ” to the tailor, or the 
workshop to any other honest artisan. 

There working behind great screens of tissue-paper were the 
pupils, six of them in two rooms. Some were standing, others 
sitting, at their work. By their coats one could see their handi 
work, or rather their art, for their industry peeped out at their 
elbows ; and one had a great stain of oil, which was of various 
colours, and a third had lost one of the tails of his coat , w 1 e 
the once white coat of the fourth was painted all over the ac 
with all kinds of little figures of men and beasts. But t iey 
were all quiet, and none spoke a word to the other, for t ie 
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master’s door stood open, so that all the rooms could be seen 
And he, the master himself, was the most industrious of all 
Behind the house there was a smithy, and the workmen were 
early at their work, but the master and Heinerle were always 
earlier in their places than the blacksmiths. It stood Heiner 
in good stead (it may be said, by the way) that he had learnt 
among other things to rise early at his godfather’s ; for the co d 
father was a relentless enemy to all slothfulness, and “ the one 
doze more ” of young people. Heinerle looked with wonder at 
the backs of these industrious men, who never looked up once 
as the master went through the rooms with him. The whet- 
stone was shown to him in the closet, and the different oils and 
colours which are used in copper etching. The youngest of the 
pupils showed Heiner how to use it, but he said, smiling : “ That 
I know already.” For the godfather had also had graving 
tools, polishers, and all kinds of needles, which he used in his 
work, and Heinerle had learnt to sharpen them in a masterly 
manner ; and in a short time he was ready with all the little 
sheaf, brought them to the master, and said : “ Sir, I am 
ready.” 

And the old master, who never let himself be disturbed, 
laughed at Heinerle, tested his work, and said : “ You have 
been in a good school ; do it always so. Now you can go to 
your drawing-board.” 

His table was arranged for him like the others, and he felt 
thoroughly happy when the copy was put before him, and he 
could begin to draw. But soon the little man was in difficulties ; 
for he had never yet had so hard a task. At the godfather’s he 
could always say : “ Godfather, it is not going right ; ” and then 
he had helped him, but now he knew not whence to expect 
help, and if he cleared his throat, no one came to him from his 
work. At last, when it was ten o’clock in the morning, and the 
quarter of an hour’s rest came, and the “ Herr Painters ” placed 
themselves together round the stove, with their hands behind 
their backs, one of the gentlemen looked over Heinerle’s 
shoulder, took the pencil out of his hand, and helped him. 
Then a basket was given him, and he had to go to the baker’s 
to fetch rolls to satisfy the gentlemen’s appetites. When he 
ad brought them, and each one had his own, and was eating it 
up carefully to the very last carraway seed, Heiner could look 
in their faces, and they regarded him also. The master came 
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hands with hta, CdTe^eirhL”lra n 


an d introduced Heinerle 
they all shook hands w_ 

honoured. He was put under the special oZrZht'nr higMy 
the senior pupils, who was to help him At n u f 0ne of 
the widow's, and shared Ins midday meal with Ca*/”'' 1 “ 
yellow cat ; of this meal Heiner would most Idly th 
as he was) have proposed an immediate repetition (hungry 
was growing fast, and it was lucky for him that his / he 
P«t up all kinds of smoked provisions' In h s heTt^ Y 
evening he lighted the lamps, and knew hmv «!! , In , the 

very bright and clear, as the godfather used to ,1" / 
them, so that all were pleased with the quick neat boy ° T| aVC 
he wished them all “good-night,” shook hands again iiealtily 
even with the master, took the house-key with him for the 
morning, and went to his watchmaker’s. 

He immediately gave him a sufficiently complicated watch, 
and looked sharply at his fingers, but his hands made quick 
work of it, for the godfather had often drawn this kind of watch 
for him in charcoal on the wall, and he soon saw what was 
wrong with it, and arranged his hospital at the watchmaker’s 
just like the one at the godfather’s, with which idea the watch- 
maker was highly delighted. “ But it’s a pity that you don’t 
remain a watchmaker,” said he to him, “ for you have a great 
turn for it, and it would be a thousand times better for you 
than being an engraver in copper. For a man can’t live without 
a watch, unless he is a very extraordinary fellow, but every one 
can live without copper etchings.” 

Heiner only laughed, but the watchmaker said : 

“Yes, indeed ; you may laugh now, but you will see it sonic 
day.” 

Heiner was tired when he reached home that evening, ana. 
dipped his roll in a bowl of cold milk, and then went up into 
his cold room, set his alarum, and read a chapter in his Bible 
at the same place as his godfather would be. In the morning 
the bullfinch began to sing his song, whose vocal efforts tie 
town air had not repressed, and Heinerle jumped out of e , 
for he thought he had overslept himself. It was quite ear yv 
but he was at the master’s house-door before five o cloc an 
swept the room out clean, and lighted the stove and the can cs, 
and forgot himself so far that he began to sing in an un er on 
to himself during his work. Then the door was opene , an 
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the master came in, in his dressing-gown, and was pleased to 
see him so early, and to find him ready. 

“ Who woke you, Huber ? ” asked he. 

“ Sir, the bullfinch did that,” said Heinerle, and told him 
about the little creature which his godfather had given him, 
and how it performed like that every morning, and how they 
sang in emulation. 

“ So you can sing, also ? ” asked the master. 

“Certainly,” replied Heiner; “whatever the master would 

like.” 

“ You have been singing already ? ” 

“Yes ; I beg pardon,” stammered Heinerle. 

“ No, no ; I meant no reproach. Go on singing cheerfully : 
that will drive away all bad thoughts.” 

“ Yes,” said Heinerle, “as King David drove away Saul’s bad 

spirit.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” asked the master. 

“Don’t you know that, sir? It is in the Bible; and my 
godfather has often said : ‘ Heiner, Heiner, sing something for 
King Saul ; ’ and it was always successful.” 

And then Heinerle related with fervour the story of Saul and 
David to his master, and wondered to himself in silence that such 
a famous man as the master did not know it. The master 
listened attentively and enjoyed the vividness with which Heiner 
related it. Still more might he have envied him his childlike 
spirit and faith. 

“ I shall be surprised,” said he to himself softly, “ if he remains 
like that.” For the master was old enough to see and to ex- 
perience that a man does not remain as he is, wherever he comes 
from ; and that some trees when they are transplanted perish. 

But Heinerle went on with his work cheerfully and with 
ardour, and competed with the blacksmith to see which should 
be first at work. His meals, indeed, were small at the widow’s, 
especially after the provisions from home were finished ; the bed 
coverlet in his attic was often full of snow, which was blown in ; 
and the bullfinch had been driven by the severe winter weather 
down to the warmer room where they took their meals. But 
all that was no trouble to Heinerle, any more than the morose 
watchmaker, who could not leave off grumbling because Heinerle 
would not remain at his trade. 
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Chapter II. 
his father’s death.. 

The first three months had passed, and on the Saturd 
appointed Hcinerle made himself ready in the afternoon ^ 
carried his linen across the mountains to his mother. It u ’ as n 
long way off, and he did not get there till far into the nigh* 
But scarcely was his candle lighted, when the shutter above was 
opened, and the old voice called out again: “Good-night 
Ileinerle, good-night ! ” and he nodded back again ; but this 
time it had a different sound in his ears to that of former days. 

In the morning his mother came up to his bed and leant over 
him, as he was still fast asleep, and looked long at him. It 
seemed to her as if he had grown thinner and paler than he had 
been formerly, and she immediately thought, “ he does not get 
enough to eat ; ” and turned over in her mind what she could 
give lnm to take on the way. At breakfast she had cooked all 
his favourite things for him. When he came down and sat on 
the bench, she told him what she had noticed in him, and that 
he^was not so cherry-cheeked as formerly. 

‘Ah, mother,” said he, “ be contented. All artists are pale, 
that comes from their art and sitting so long.” 

But even the thick cakes with a lard crust, and the fried 
onions, which he used to eat with such relish, no longer tasted 

Tii 1IT i 3S * *t j C y d * d formerl y> which distressed Frau Huber. 
^ le °. lcr aB a bout his life and doings, and how the 

week-H* 611 ° CC * anc * were always merry; and on 

out so hoT T-f r ?, sba bby clothes, but on Sundays they came 
Huber list^ * n ^ re '? Sed that one scarcely knew them. Frau 
bed all the attent ‘J e ^y > hut only old Huber, who sat up in 

he said nothing C ° Ug ^ at that and grew restless ‘ But 

scarceTvha^u t ' me t ^ lat Heinerle saw him. For he was 

his crodfaH-| C f «. *fi ^ ome a S a ' n 5 when he got a letter from 

buried tZ' T- 1 hlm tHat his father was already dead and 

good his father WCpt t bltterl y» as it rushed over him how 

the wood v/itli 1 * ° & VV , ayS ^ een to h* m > wb en he used to go into 
wood with h, m , and how he always had something to say 
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about the trees, especially how each one had a life of its own 
this gave him a twofold realisation in his heart of the leeaevnf 
which his godfather wrote to him : “Thy father has bequeathed 
to thee a capital of which the interest will run through time and 
eternity. You know already, Heiner, whom I mean Do all 
that is good and loving for your mother ; for you have no one 
else (I will not count myself) ,n whom you can confide as you 
can in her. And though she is a countrywoman, and you will 
become a town gentleman, she will still remain your mother 
who has brought you up with care. A strange nest suits every 

bird ill except the cuckoo, who alone can make itself comfortable 

in one. But you know a cuckoo is a cuckoo, and remains one 
just because he throws his foster parents out of the nest when 
he has grown big, therefore he is still a cuckoo, marked amongst 
birds.” So far the godfather. But in proportion to the 
vehemence of his first grief was the swiftness with which it was 
over, as is the way with young people, who have as yet had 
small experience of loss which grows bitterer the longer it is 
borne. 

The gentlemen had grown more friendly towards him'; one 
had given him this, another that, of his old clothes, and he 
came out quite smart when he strutted about on Sunday in 
their clothes, and thought everybody must think when they saw 
him, “ What a fine fellow Huber’s Heinerle has become.” 

At first, at ten o’clock he had only approached the stove 
timidly to eat his roll, but now he stepped up with much more 
confidence. He had made himself useful in the house, for he 
could do anything ; and once, when the master’s maid was ill, he 
cooked to the satisfaction of his master after one of the god- 
father’s receipts. He repaired the watches of the students 
gratis, and his watchmaker master praised him above measure. 
He also made progress in drawing, and had begun to engrave 
his first plate; in short, Heiner came forward in his world. 

Only one thing troubled him, which was that he often did not 
understand what the talk was about, for they spoke of things of 
which he had learnt and seen nothing at the godfather s, and 
things which were Greek to him. It is true he laughed with 
them when there was anything to laugh at, even if he did not 
understand it ; but yet it teased him not to understand. So he 
°uce asked one of the gentlemen shyly, “ if there was a book in 
which such things were to be found as they talked about . 
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The student laughed and said : “ I will take care of 
education,” and gave him a volume of poetry. Heiner hid 
his treasure, and could scarcely wait till his time with the 
watchmaker was over to read it; and read till he was near i 
frozen late into the night. Until so far he had only known 
hymns and songs which can be sung, and had no suspicion that 
there were any other songs ; but now he had a great many to 
read all at once. Soon he brought the book back to the 
student and asked him, “if those were all that there were?” 
Whereupon he laughed heartily, and said : " Why, Huber 
how stupid you are!” on which Heiner replied quite coolly; 
“ There must be some such people.” So he read on and looked 
forward with delight to Sunday, when he would have nothing to 
do but read. Although he did not understand all in the poems, 
yet he noticed a great deal which was quite different to that 
which his godfather had taught him. 

When the quarter came round again, he packed up his book 
and took it with his linen, and arrived much later than usual, as 
he often stopped to read. And yet the shutter was thrown 
back as usual, and the old greeting sounded : “ Good-night,. 
Heinerle ; Heinerle, good-night.’ And it often mingled 
strangely with his poetry, yet was pleasant to hear. To his 
mother, who was still in mourning, he related everything he had 
heard and read since his last visit. When she heard him talk 
so, her face was clouded as with a dark shadow, and she began 
to weep. And Heinerle thought she was weeping on account 
of the beautiful poetry, some of which he had learnt by heart 
and repeated ; and yet she was weeping from quite another 

“ Heiner,” said she, “ do you still love me as much as ever . 

“Yes, mother,” replied he; “that you can believe of me. 

How should I not love you ? " 

“ Heiner, do you go to church on Sunday, and ° } ou 

pray ? ” . 

Then Heiner flushed up, and was silent for a short time. 

But then he said : “ Mother, the gentlemen told me tha 
not fitting for an artist to go to church ; they have a re ig 
their own, and need no parson. But I do pray sti 


(To be continued .) 
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Lyra Heroica; a Book of Verse for Boys. By William Ernest Henley. 
(David Nutt, Strand, London).— Mr. Henley has done us a real service. 
We cry out for books of ethics to aid us in building up the characters of our 
children, but heroism is morality at a white heat, so to say ; given, your 
hero, and his morals will take care of themselves. Does the reader object, — 
Marlborough, Napoleon, and a host of others, great in action but not sans 
reproche ? The answer is obvious : being goes to the making of a hero 
fully as much as doing, and a man is a hero on an occasion, or a hero all 
his life long, only in so far as he himself lives up to the greatness of the part 
he plays. Who would not be a hero ? Certainly every little boy with a big 
heart chooses that and nothing else, and every little girl too ; and here is 
the first fault we find with Mr. Henley’s book— girls are every whit as 
heroic as boys, and we must beg a place for them in the dedication of the 
next edition. But let that pass ; the children want to be heroes, we desire 
them to be heroes, and what we want is to fire them with the examples of 
ideal heroes, said or sung ; sung, by all means, if we can get it. The extra- 
ordinary thing is that we have waited so long for a Lyra Heroica. Mr. 
Henley’s motto is suggestive : 

lt Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife ! 

To all the sensual world proclaim, 

One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name.’ 

Sir Walter Scott. 


And we are entirely in sympathy with his object as set forth in his preface . 
“To set forth, as only art can, the beauty and the joy of living, the auty 
and the blessedness of death, the glory of battle and adventure, t e no 1 1 > 
of devotion to a cause, an ideal— a passion even ; the dignity o re^is anc , 
the sacred quality of patriotism, that is my ambition heie. 

The volume has one especially pleasant quality .- itsarrangeme * ^ 

contents are, on the whole, unexpected. You are me me o r , ^ 

to find authors' of the non-heroic mould drawn upon ar , recor ^ n g. 
which at the first reading you do not find heroic—m t ^ e s ^ have 
an heroic action, that is to say— but you change >our i e a sort 0 f 

made it up. The pieces which are not after ^ - r ces you that you 
tingling of the blood on the reading of them winch convmces >01 



